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Difpares mores difparia fludia fequuntur, quorum diffimilitudo 


diffociat amicitias. Tutt. de Amic. 
6 *E SEES § Iam in a great meafure an Enthufiaft in 
Ney | regard to that facred Paffion Friendfhip, no- 
thing fooner raifes my Indignation than to 









489 hear the Name proftituted upon every tri- 
” fling Occafion to the meaneft and bafett 
Ends; the common Ufe of which has made 
it fo cheap, that it is at length become a 
worn-out Note to carry on the Commerce 
of the World, alike at the Exchange or Newmarket, the 
Court or the Bear-garden. Men of different Ages, Rank, 
and Inclinations, indifcriminately herd together; and the Ac- 
quaintance of Debauchery and Folly ufurps the Title of Friend- 
fhip. But what has given me the moft Concern is, to obferve, 
even 
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even among the Virtuous, a2 Want of Judgment in this Point, 
ehich thas often prov’d very fatal. There are Men of the 
ateft Worth, whofe Aétions claim our Approbation and 
Liteem, but w hofe Friendfhip, by reafon of a Diffimilitude 
of Sentiments, would be neither defirable nor advantageous. 
An Indian Sage, giving Advice to his Son on this Subject, il- 
luftrated his Difcourfe (according to the Afatic manner) with 
the following Story. 

Thou haft heard, my Son, favs he, of the great Affection 
Lizards have for Mankind. ALatR AN, the Ka liph of Bag- 
dat, as he was hunting one Day in a neighbouring Foreft, be- 
mg fatigu’d with the Toil of the Chace, and feparated from 
his Company, laid himfelf down to flcep on the green Bank of 
a Rivulet, which feem’d to invite him to Repofe with its gentle 
Murmurs. He had fearce clos’d his Eyes before one of thefe 
friendly Animals awaken’d him by foftly touching him with 
his Tail; but how great was his Surprize, when “he beheld, 
not many Yards off, a large Serpent rolling toward him? He 
immediately rofe, took up his little Deliverer and fled. ‘This 
Accident fill’d his Mind with fo much Gratitude, that he 
daily fed the Lizard with his own Hand, and cherifh’d it in his 
Bofom. He had not dene fo long before his Complexion, 
which was naturally healthy and florid, became pale and 
fickly ; his Eyes grew dim, his Appetite was loft, oa all the 
Symptoms of an obftinate Diforder appear’d upon him. The 
Phy cians, who were immediately call’d in to his Affiftance, 
employ’d all their Art in vain, the Diftemper increas’d, and 
the Angel of Death feem’d at hand to fummon him. Whilft 
he was in this Agony, a Stranger, at that time in Bagdat, 
hearing of the Kaliph’s lilnefs, defir’d to be permitted to make 





an Experiment. ‘The Propofal was at firft rejected, and the 
Author look’d upon as one of thofe travelling Empiricks that 
infeft all great Cities. But the Stranger neverthelefs perfifting 
ftrongly in his Reque ft, and offering to anfwer, with his Life, 
for the Succefs of his Attempt, the Kindred of Abairan fuf- 


fer’d him to undertake it. A/chamax (for that was his Name) 
no fooner had look’d ~~ Eyes of the Kaliph, than he 
declar’d that the Caufe of the Malady was a Lizard, whofe 


venomous Brea‘h had infegted the whole Mafs of his Blood ; 

and taking 2 {mall Phial from his Pocket, gave the Patient a 
fer v Drops mix’d with Water to drink. Abairan, a foon as 
he had Pah this admirable Medicine, found himfe lf much 
eafier, the Delirium left him, his Colour returned, and the 
Heat of Youth glow’d again in his Veins. Lect it fuffice that 
the Kaliph having told the Stranger how he came by the Li- 
zard, 
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zard, and the Reafen of his keeping it, intreated him to make 
the Palace of Bagdat his Home; adding, that fince he had re- 
ftor’d him to Life, he hop’d to receive from him the Power 
of enjoying it too, by having that Opportunity to fhew his 
Gratitude, the greateft Pleafure of which human Breafts are 
fufceptible.”’ To which Akhamgn modeftly reply’d. ‘* My 
Lord, the Pleafure of doing good is in itfelf a fufficient Re- 
ward; for the Benevolent have as much Satisfaction in beftow- 
ing, as the Indigent in receiving. If thou haft found any Be- 
neht from my Endeavours, all I afk as a Reward is to be per- 
mitted quietly to leave thy City, and return to that Solitude 
where | convers’d with Wifdom and with Truth. Thou art 
a Prince, ’tis true, indued with all focial Virtues; thy Reign 
is a Bleffing to thy Servants, and the Admiration of thy Neigh- 
bours; but thy Friendfhip is as much to be avoided by me, as 
courted by the reft of Mankind. Pardon, my Lord, the 
Freedom of thy Servant’s Mind, the only Empire a Phi- 
lofopher fhould covet. Friendfhip is founded upon an Equa- 
lity of Conditions, and a Similitude of Defires ; and even Vir- 
tue, tho’ always neceflary to cement it, is inefte€tual, if this 
Bafis be wanting. Confider then what a vaft Diftance there 
is between thee and me; confider the Inconveniencies that 
muft accrue to both from fuch a Conjunétion. Thou hatt 
been educated in a Palace, I in a Cell; the Welfare of Thou- 
fands depends upon thy Care and Vigilance as a. Governor ; 
my Satisfaction confifts alone in Retirement and Contempla- 
tion. Should we live together, thou wouldft on one hand grow 
remifs by attending to my Speculations, and I on the other 
thould be diverted from my Meditations by the Bufinefs which 
would intrude upon thee. Let us therefore be afunder, that 
each may perform, as he ought, the Part which Providence 
has affign’d him to aét, and not prove a reciprocal. Poifon to 
each other’s Mind, as thou and the Lizard have been to each 
other’s Body. 


PHILARETES, 
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CHION too MATRIS: 
An Hiftorical Evistux, tranflated from the Greex. 


To the Keeper of the Museum. 
SIR, 


OU are defir’d to receive into your Mufeum the inclofed 
Paper; not only as a Rarity, but as a true Antique, 
and one of excellent Workmanfhip. I need not tell you 
that Curiofities of this Clafs are entitled to an honourable 
Place in your Repofitory; and if by your means I can make 
the Public acquainted with that which I now offer you, I 
fhall enjoy a Pleafure of the fame kind with that happy Virtu- 
¢ who recover’d the Lasccon or Farnefian Hercules trom the 
ubbifh in which they had been buried fo many Ages ; for my 
Antique is aimoft as intirely unknown as either of thefe Statues 
were four hundred Years ago. You fee ’tis a Greek Epiftle, 
of which you have here a Tranflation; and to fave the 
Trouble of your Readers, I fhall prefix a fhort Account of its 
Author. 

Chion was a Native of Heraclea, a City of Pontus, which 
was founded by a Colony of Bavotians, and of which we find 
honourable mention in the ancient Hiftorians: One remark- 
able Piece of Gallantry in its Inhabitants deferves to be re- 
member’d. After the War between the Greeks and Perfians 
was concluded, the thenians were Matters of the Sea, and 
impofed a Tribute upon the Grecian Cities, and their Afatic 
Coionies, to maintain a Fleet for their common Detence. 
This Tribute the People of Heraclea refus’d to pay, having 
Jong had a Friendthip with the Kings of Perfia. On their 
Refufal, the thenians fent a Fleet and Army againft them ; 
but while Part ot thefe Forces were ravaging the Heraclean 
Territory, their Fleet was utterly deftroy’d by a Tempeft, 
with all that Part of their Army which had net been landed ; fo 
that they were left quite deftitute, a fall Body of Men, and 
at the Meicy of their Enemies. But the Heracleans, inftead 
of revenging the Devaftations which thefe Athenians had com- 
mitted, witn great Magnanimity, as well as Prudence, fur- 
nifh’d them with Provilions and fent them home. My Author 
Chion was a young Nobleman of one of the beft Families in 
the City; ambitious of true Glory, and perfuaded that true 
Knowledge was the beft Foundation for it, he travell’d very 
young, and fpent five Years at Athens, ftudying Philofophy 
under 
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under the Direction of Plato. But the Love of Liberty and 
of his Country oblig’d him to quit the Academy, and to put 
in practice fome of the moft formidable Precepts of his Matter. 
The Diffenfions between the Senate and Commonalty of He- 
raclea, while Chion was abfent, had ended in a Tyranny. 
The Tyrant’s Name was Clearchus, who exercis’d his illegal 
Power in the moft cruel, unmanly, and impious manner. 
On this account Chion return’d home, and having aflociated 
with himfelf Leonides, another young Nobleman and Difciple 
of Plato, they put themfelves at the Head of fifty of their Re 
lations, and difpatched the Tyrant in his own Palace. But he 
left behind him his Brother Satyrus, who, by the Help of his 
Mercenaries, was too hard for our young Patriots; according 
to Machiavel’s Obfervation, that where a Confpiracy is di- 
rected again{ft two or more Criminals, tho’ one of them be 
deftroy’d, yet the other generally efcapes to prevent the Efta- 
blifhment of the public Liberty, and to revenge the Death of 
his Ally or Predeceffor. 

The Merit of my Author will befpeak your Reader’s Atten- 
tion to the following Epiftle. He writes it to his Father from 
Byzantium, where he had ftopt fome time in his way to Athens. 
It contains fome very ftriking Particulars relating to one of 
the greateft Men of Antiquity, and is a lively Image of that 
Admiration and Zeal with which a young Map of an ingenu- 
ous Mind receives Impreffions from an heroic Character. 


Iam, Sir, your bumble Servant, 


MarFrrFreEt. 


CHION to MATRIS. 


Have great Obligations to the Winds that kept us at 

Byzantium; tho’, as I warited to be gone, the Confine- 
ment at firft was rather difagreeable: But an Acquaintance 
with Xenophon, the Difciple of Socrates, made me large a- 
mends, and would have done fo even for a longer Delay. 
This Xenophon is one of the Greeks that-march’d as Auxiliaries 
to Cyrus againft Artaxerxes. He liv’d at firft with one of 
the Generals, his Friend; having no Command, nor being 
otherwife engag’d with Cyrus than as a Volunteer of Diftinc- 
tion. But Cyrus falling in the firft A@ion, and the Greek 
Generals being afterwards cut off in Breach of public Faith, 
Xenophon was chofen General on account of his Valour, his 
Wifdam 
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Wifdom and other Accomplifhments, which mark’d him out 
to the Greeks as the Man they could beft depend upon for 
their Prefervation. He did not difappoint their Hopes; but 
Jed his little Army fafe thro’ the midft of an Enemy’s Somes, 
tho’ the King’s Forces were every Day encamping juft by 
his Side. Thefe Things are admirable ; but that to which I 
myfelf have juft now been Eye-witnefs, is much more admi- 
rable and much more worthy of Praife. 

The Greeks being extremely harrafs’d with their tedious 
and difficult Expedition, and finding no Recompence, but 
their own Prefervation, for all the Dangers they had unter- 
gone, refolv’d to plunder Byzantium, where the Citizens had 
receiv’d them only out of Fear. Immediately the Town was 
thrown into the greateft Confufion. The Mdcommnidee were 
arm’d, and when the Trumpet founded, I fnatch’d up my 
Shicld and Spear and ran upon the Wall, where I faw feveral 
young Men ftanding together. The Defence of the Walls 
was indeed of no great Significance, the Enemies being Maf- 
ters of the City: but yet our advantageous Poft made it eafier 
to defend ourfelves, and would have enabied us to continue 
longer in a Body. 

While Things were in this Diforder, we obferv’d a Man 
with fine long Hair, a moft beautiful Perfon, and of the 
mildeft Afpect, who went among the Soldiers, and fpoke to 
them one by one, and compos’d the Tumult and Violence 
that had poflefs’d them. This was Xenophon. Some Soldiers 
of the other Side cryed out to him-te ufe his Authority, and 
reftrain this precipitate and abandon’d Fury of the Greeks ; 
on which he fpoke aloud, Give back there, be flill, and let us 
call a Council; for if any particular Meafure muft now be 
refolu’d upon, we fhall certainly by confulting together be better 
able to profecute it. When he faw they would not obey him, 
he ftood up in the midft of them, and faid fomething to them 
of wonderful Efficacy, as the Event fhew’d; for we could not 
hear him diftinétly, But in fhort, thofe very Men that but a 
little while before would have plunder’d the City, were now 

-feen walking peaceably in the Market-place, and buying Ne- 
ceffaries like the reft of the Inhabitants, and no longer dif- 
covering any thing of that unjuft and rapacious Animofity of 
War. 

The very Mien and Appearance of Xenophon was expreffive 
of his Mind, and told one the Greatnefs of his Genius and 
Eloquence, I could not indure that fuch a Man fhould pafs 
by me unnotic’d; one efpecially, from whom I myfelf, as 
well as the People of Byzantium, had received fuch uncom- 
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mon Obligations ; for being confined there by the Winds, I 
muft have been plunder’d with the reft of the Towns-men. 
{ therefore made myfelf known to him. He talk’d to me fre- 
quently of his Friendfhip with Socrates: He advis’d me much 
to the Study of Philofophy, and convers’d with me on fevera} 
other Subjects, not at all, by Heaven, like a Soldier, but with 
the greateft Politenefs and Affability. He has now march’d 
his Army into Thrace : For Seuthes, the Thracian King, who 
is at War with fome of his Neighbours, fent to take the Greeks 
into his Pay, and they agreed to his Propofals, being deter- 
mined not to feparate in their prefent neceflitous Condition, 
but to acquire fomething by their Labours, while they are yet 
an Army. 

You may imagine this Accident has render’d me much more 
defirous of travelling to Athens to ftudy Philofophy. For you 
will remember that when you were continually urging me to 
Philofophy, and telling wonderful things of thofe who had ap- 
plied themielves to it in any degree; in other refpects, I 
thought your Arguments very convincing, but one particular 
I was always afraid of. In —, Inftances Philofophy feem’d 
greatly to have improv’d her Followers ; for Prudence and 
Juftice were not, I thought, otherwife attainable than by her 
Direction. But the active Power and Vehemence of the 
Mind, She, in my Opinion, rather unbended and mollified, 
through a peculiar Attention to Tranquillity and Repofe: And 
the extraordinary Praifes you beftow’d on Philofophers, were 
generally of an indolent and folitary Kind. Now it ap- 
pear’d to me an unhappy Confequence of ftudying Philofo- 
phy, though in other Refpedis I fhould indeed be improv’d by 
it, if yet at the fame time I were depriv’d of all Courage 
and Animofity, render’d incapable of being a Soldier, or of aéting 
with Refolution and Superiority when Occafion requir’d it. 
But all thefe thoughts I fhall now lay afide ; being invited by 
Philofophy, as with a facred Hymn, recommending every il- 
luftrious und heroic Aétion, and obliterating all Memory of my 
former Sufpicions. I was ignorant that the Study of Philofo- 
phy improv’d the human Mind even in Fortitude and Boldnefs, 
and was only at laft convinced of it by Xenophon ; not from any 
Arguments he made ufe of to prove it, but from his own Ex- 
ample. He owes it chiefly to the Converfation and Friendthip 
of Secrates, that he is able to preferve Armies and to refcue 
Cities ; and Philofophy is very far from having render’d him 
lefs ufeful to himfelf or to his Friends. 

Tranquillity indeed and Retirement are perhaps more con- 
ducive to Happinefs ; but that Man who knows how to chufe 
aright, 
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aright, will alfo defire to aé aright in every Scene of Life that 
is before him ; efpecially as the Conqueft of Avarice and the 
otber Paffions is greater than any military Conqueft; for by 
thefe the Soldier is frequently overcome, even in the midft of 
his Victories in War. I hope then that the Study of Philofo- 
phy, while it improves me in other Refpects, will never make 
me lefs valiant, tho’ it make me lefs hardy and precipitate. 

You will excufe the Length of my Letter, which is much 
greater than it ought to have been. 1 am juft going to imbark, 
the Wind being now favourable. 





On EDUCATION. 


IF E, as Ceses paints it, is a large Manfion, and Infan- 
cy the Entrance into it, where ten thoufand Favcies and 
Opinions of different kinds are continually waiting to allure 
every new Comer to their refpective Apartments: ’tis the 
Duty therefore of Parents, like the good Genius he defcribes, 
to inform them which of thefe are invefted with true, and 
which with fallacious Appearances. But there is a Defect too 
often in the manner ufcd to attain this defirable End ; for Au- 
fterity and Rigour are indifcriminatcly exerted toward the 
Good and the Bad, the Ger erous and the Froward; fo that 
very frequently the Punifhments which are intended to drive 
them by Force from Vice, give them a Difguft to Virtue, 
which, properly recommended, has Charms fufficient, when 
known, to attraét the Mind without any fecondary Motive. 

In that polite Age, when Greece was in all her Glory, there 
lived at Athens a noble Citizen named Democritus; whom 
Affluence of Fortune, Generofity of Temper, and Extent 
of Knowledge made the Delight of the Poor, an Example to 
the Rich, a Benefactor to the Diftrefled, andan Ornament to 
his Country. But amidft all the Bleflings Power and Virtue 
could beftow, he was fuddenly rendered the moft miferable of 
Men, by the Death of his Wife A/pafia, who dying in Child- 
bed, left him the Confolation alone of being Father to an In- 
fant which was a living Image of its deceafed Mother. *T'was 
a long time before his Philofophy could get the better of his 
immoderate Grief, but his Paffion being allay’d by Degrees, 
he refumed the Man, and fubmitted again to the Di@ates of 
Reafon. His Thoughts now wholly turned on the Education 
of his Son EupHeMion (for fo he called the Boy) whofe 
very dawn of Infancy promifed the greateft Splendor; but 
confidering that the Vivacity of his Temper would greatly = 
For 
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pofe him to the Seductions of the World, he would often, as 
the Child fat playing on his Lap, mix an anxious Tear with 
the Smiles of paternal Pleafure. When EupHEMION was 
paft his Childhood, the prudent Democritus thought of an 
Expedient to make Pleafure the Pafiage to Virtue, as Virtue 
was the only one to rea/ Pleafure ; for knowing from his own 
paft Conduct, the Propentity of Youth to Voluptuoufnefs, he 
inade that the Enforcement of his Precepts, which generally 
is the Bane to all Morality. As they were walking together 
in a Gallery of Pictures, Behold, my Son, fays the Father, 
(obferving his Inclination to Women) that Reprefentation of 
perfect Beauty embracing with no fmall Exitacy «a young 
Man that kneels before her. Methinks, cries Euphemion, in- 
terrupting him, I can read in the Painting the greateft Tranf- 
port of Soul; and fure he has fufficient Reafon to appear fo 
enraptured, when the Mafter-picce of Heaven is in his Pof- 
feffion. You fpeak, continues Democritus, as if you envied 
his Situation, and with too much Warmth and Enthufiafm, 
of Objects that are fo eafily to be obtained. ‘To be obtained ! 
replied Euphemion ; by what Means, and by whom? If it is in 
my Power, O tell me, the W ays fos it will make your Son 
the happieft of Mortals, Alas! faid the Father ghings I’m 
afraid the Impatience of your Temper will never fuffer you to 
undergo the Self-denial and Delay that is requifite before you 
can arrive at fuch a height of Felicity. The Boy ftill urging 
his Requeft with more Vehemence than ever, Democritus be- 
gan in the following Manner. Since you prefs me fo earneft- 
ly to inftruét you in a Myftery that if obferved will procure 
you an Original equal to that Reprefentation, you muft be 
very Cautious, when once you are initiated, not to deviate im 
the leaft from the divine Inftitution, nor to’ divulge the Se- 
cret; for the Delinquent, in fuch Cafes, is always punifhed 
with Death, by the Deity.to whom the Temple of thofe Rites 
are dedicated. ‘che Story then; which never is told to any 
but thofe who a refolved to follow the great Example, is 
this. The young iin you fee there was a Native of Cy- 
prus, who being extremely addicted to Women, fell defpe- 
rately in Love with an ideal Beauty, the Offspring of his own 
Imagination. As he was fitting one Day by the Side of a 
Fountain, fighing for the vifionary Object of his Defires, he 
fell afleep, and dreamt that Diana defcended.to him from a 
Cloud, and promifed him the aétual Enjoyment of his Withes, 
provided he retired immediately to Ephe/us, and during the 
Space of four Years lived in Chaftity, and applied himfelf to 
the Cultivation of his Mind, according to the Precepts of 

; R Philofophy. 
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Philofophy. The Vifion feemed fo ftrong to the young Lo- 
ver, that he complied with the celeftial Admonition, and ba- 
nifhing from his Thoughts, as foon as poffible, all voluptuous 
Defires, he repaired to the Place where the Goddefs com- 
manded him to go. At the End of four Years, when he had 
faithfully compleated the probationary State, he was tranf- 
ported back again in his Skep to the F ountain where he firft 
faw the Deity, and awakening fuddenly, found to his no 
{mall Surprize, that beautiful Virgin, the Reward of his La- 
bours, embracing him in the Manner deferibed by the Artitt. 
This, my Son, afterwards became a religious Myftery, and is 
(fince you are acquainted with the Rife of it) the Teft which 
you muft now inevitably undergo. Diveft yourfelf therefore 
for a while of all the Affections which you have hitherto con- 
tracted, and vie with the refolute Cyprian, that you may par- 
*icipate his Blifs. Euphemion, who was all this Time atten- 
tive to what his Father faid, could not help expreffing fome 
Concern at fo fevere an Injunction ; however recollecting, 
that he was only to curb his Paffion for the prefent, in order 
to give a greater Loofe to it hereafter, he refolved from that 
Hour to begin the Trial. Accordingly, at the Age of fifteen 
he retired from all Objeéts that might in the leaft tend to di- 
vert his Mind from Philofophy. ‘lhe firft Year was fpent in 
continual Struggles between Paffion and Reafon; the fecond 
made his folitary Life fomewhat more agreeable ; the third af- 
forded real Pleafure in the Purfuit, exclufive of the Object 
purfued; and the fourth compleated the happy Delufion, to 
render him, by habitual Study, entirely Mafter of himéfelf. 
At the Expiration of the Term, he feemed very little follici- 
tous about the Original Inducement; but recollecting fome 
Circumftance of the promifed Fair, he enquired of his Father 
one Day, in a ludicrous Manner, when he fhould poflefs the 
Nymiph in Reward of his Labours. To which Democritus 
replied: My Son, the Account I gave you of the Cyprian, 
as you feem already to underftand, was entirely fabulous ; the 
whole Piéture is an ingenious Allegory. I uted this Device 
to lead you imperceptibly into the Path of true Pleafure, and 
to make your Life an. Explanation of thofe two Figures. 
The one is fuppofed to be Happine/s, the Daughter ot //irtue 
and Moderation ; the other the Emblem of human Life court- 
ing her Embrace,. whom fhe never fails to carefs with mutual 
Affection, when. conducted by her celeftial Parents. You 
expected only a fugitive Pleafure, as the Recompence of your 
Perfeverance, but are now in Poffeflion of a permanent one, 
that will attend you through Life with unchangeable F oe 
ac 




















The Fe ne feay qui. A SONG. 


I. 


ES, I’m in love, I feel it now, 
And Calia has undone me ; 
And yet I'll fwear I can’t tell how 
The pleafing Plague ftole on me. 


II, 


*Tis not her Face that Love creates, 
For there no Graces revel ; 

*Tis not her Shape, for there the Fates 
Have rather been uncivil. 


Ill. 


*Tis not her Air, for fure in that 
There’s nothing more than common ; 
And all her Senfe is only Chat 
Like any other Woman. 


Iy. 


Her Voice, her Touch might give th’ Alarm 
Tis both perhaps, or neither ; 

In fhort, ’tis that provoking Charm 
Of Celia all together, 





An Imrration of Ep. XI. B. I. of HORACE. 
Quid tibi vifa Chios, &c. 


TILL, my dear Lord, do fair Jtalia’s Shores, 
Florence proud Gates, and Venice Sea-girt Tow’rs, 

Still do the Ruins of imperial Rome, 
Pleafe more than Parks or Palaces at Home ? 


R2 
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Or fay, if ne’er one With unbidden ftole, 
From Tiber’s Banks to poor forfaken Kuole ? 
Or do you chufe fome Country Town in France ? 









For inftance, fhould you take a Houfe at Nantes : 
Why you may tell me, that tho” Naates fcarce yields 
In Dirt to Weftminfier and Tothill-Fields ; 

There midft Tobacco, Brandy, Smoak, what not? 






Your Friends forgetting, nay by them forgot, 
Sure Fate of Abfence! you could live content, 
But to efcape that Plague the Parliament. 

Come tir’d and wet from Suffex, do you {wear 
Never to ftir beyond St. ‘Fames’s Square ? 

Tho’ pincht with Cold this Winter, would you fly 
To Taverns and to Bagnios in Fuly ? 

What tho’ you found th’ Attendance once fevere, 
York/bire Petitions come-not every Year. 


The Man whofe Tafte is temperate, whofe Breait 
Feels the calm Tranfports of a Mind at reft ; 
Looks down with pitying or regardlefs Eye, 
On the proud Seience of learn’d Luxury : 
Sees all our vilionary Pleafures roll 
Vain Med’cines to the Fever of the Soul ; 
Like Fires beneath the Dog-Star’s furious Ray, 
Or Parties to Vaux-Hall on New-Years Day. 


But you with Nature’s beft Endowments grac’d, 
And form’d by pleafing to be ever pleas’d, 
Come, to your Friends impatient Wifhes come, 
Boaft the Delights of Italy at Home. 
With gay Reflexion, Humour never four, 
Live o’er the paft, improve the prefent Hour. 
*Tis Reafon fets th’ unquiet Mind at eafe, 
Not Cities, nor their tributary Seas 5 
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Men pafs unchang’d o’er twenty different Soils ; 
Parfons drink Ale at Wapping or Verfailles. 

Reftiefs, in vain, we fhift the varying Scene, 
Whilft Indolence, that Canker, preys within. 
Thofe Heart-felt Joys, (which you fo oft receive, 
Not Gondola’s nor Berline’s have to give) 

Joys, which from Senfe, Good-nature, Virtue flow, 
Alike or on the Thames or on the Po : 

And were it not for a confounded Ferry, 

Your Lordfhip might be happy ev’n at Derry. 


PROLOGUE to VENICE PRESERVD’D. 


Aéted by fome Young Gentlemen ut WiNcHESTER ScHoot, 








S fome clean Houfewife’s hofpitable Care 
Serves to her Guefts good wholfome Country Fare, 
Such as her own domeftic Stores afford, 
With willing Hand fhe fpreads the homely Board, 
Where Neatnefs and Simplicity impart 
A Tafte unknown to Luxury and Art ; 
Such is our Aim to-night ; by means like thefe, 
*Tis our Ambition’s humble Care to pleafe. 
To Pomp and Shew we make no vain Pretence, 
We feaft you here with Nature and with Senfe : 
With Otway’s Scenes. With early Genius bleft, 
Here * firft the Mufe the tender Bard poffefs’d ; 
And here, where firft the pow’rful Impulfe came, 
He learnt to guide the Heav’n-defcended Flame : 
Yet eafy ftill, nor o’er-refin’d by Art, 
He fpeaks the native Language of the Heart. 
Attend ; thefe Scenes your juft Regard demand: 

See Treafon’s Sons, a dire infernal Band, 


Loo& 


® Osaay was Scholar of Winche fer Coliege. 
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Loofe te the facred Ties of human Kind, 

In dark Society of Guilt combin’d ! 

Whom lawlefs Luft of Pow’r, and brutal Rage, 
And black Revenge, in horrid League engage, 
T’ invade their peaceful Country’s facred Reit ; 
To plunge their ruthlefs Daggers in her Breaft ; 
To whelm in Ruin the Venetian State : 

Attend ; and tremble for Britannia’s Fate. 






EPILOGUE. 


N thefe foul Days, when Britain’s Sons are grown 
Cowards in Arms, and bold in Crimes alone; 

When mighty Generals head their Troops in Flight, 
And Warriors dare do any thing, but fight ; 
From free-born Breafts all manly Virtue fled, 
Vice more polite now reigning in its ftead ; 
Her Name difgrac’d, her facred Caufe betray’d, 
To you, ye Farr, your Country flics for Aid. 
Deferted by her Sons, who once were brave, 
She begs of you to conquer and to fave. 
Not that, like Highland Laffes fallying forth, 
Fierce Amazonian Huffars of the North, 
In hoftile Inroad you fhould lead the Van, 
And fhame the poor, cockaded Braggart, Man! —— 
Tis your’s to triumph ; but by milder ways, 
Let Belvidera be your Guide to Praife. 
Employ each winning Art, each gentle Charm, 
To calm the Furieus, and the Cold to warm: 
To Honour’s Caufe the Traytor’s Heart reclaim, 
And bid the Daftard’s Bofom pant for Fame : 
Roufe the quick Senfe of Shame, by Sloth fuppreft, 
And wake each Virtue flumb’ring in the Breaft : 
Where Virtue, Confcience, Honour fail to move, 
Apply the foft, the pow’rful Voice of Love. 


The 
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The Female Patriot’s glorious Steps purfue : 
Britain thall owe her Peace, her Fame to you. 


An INviITATIon into thee COUNTRY. 


In Imitation of the 12th Ope of the 4th Book of Horace. 


Fam veris comites, que mare temperant 


I. 
OW, waiting on the Spring, foft Gales 


Smooth the rough Waves, and fill the Sails : 


The Fields are green; the River flows 
Difburthen’d of its Ice and Snows. 


II. 
Now does the Nightingale return, 
In fadly-pleafing Notes to mourn 
Th’ unhappy Boy, too rafhly flain! 
And wakens all her Griefs again. 


II. 
The Shepherds, ftretch’d the Grafs along, 
Indulge the chearful Pipe and Song : 
Pan, Patron of Arcadian Swains, 
Well-pleas’d might liften to their Strains. 


IV. 
Heat brings on Drought: Yet, Friend, fcot-free 
Think not to quench your Thirft with me. 
You are fo us’d with Lords to dine! 
—I can’t afford it: — Earn your Wine. 


V. 
Clap in your Pocket Profe or Verfe, 
And freely then my Hogfhead pierce : 
Drink, till new Warmth infpire our Hopes 
To laugh at Grand-Monarques and Popes. 
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VI. 


On Terms like thefe if you confent, 
Hafte here, and bring th’ Equivalent : 
I am no Lord; nor think it fit 

To fell my Wine for lefs than Wit. 


Vil. 
Come, let the Prefs ftand ftilla Day : 
True Wifdom muft have fome Alloy, 
To make it Sterling ; Time and Place, 
Give Folly’s felf a pleafing Grace. 


A CHARACTER. 


N ancient Sage in Wifdom’s Rules well vers’d, 

Juftly prefcribes Se/f-Knowledge as the firft ; 
But confcious thou, what Penance it mutt. coft, 
To make Acquaintance with a Soul -fo loft, - 
Do’ft ftill the falutary Science fhun ; 
Which my officious Zeal at length makes known. 
¢¢ Scorn’d by the Wife, detefted by the Good, 
*¢ Nor underftanding aught, nor underitood ; 
«¢ Profane, obfcene, loud, frivolous and pert; — 
s¢ Proud without Spirit, vain without Defert ; 
«¢ Affecting Paffions, Vice has long fubdu’d ; 
«¢ Defperately gay, and impotently lewd : 
** And when thy weak Companions round thee fit, 
«« By Eminence of Folly, deemi’d a Wit. 


4n EPIGRAM. 





HEN K——+ was employ’d by the Sp——-r to plan, 
He demolifh’d Line, Ally, and Border. 

The Sp——r amaz’d, cry’d, The De’il’s in the Man, 
And call’d all his Trees back 


to ORDER. 
‘ LI T E- 
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LITERARY MEM OIRS., 


An Inquiry into the Founpation of the Englith 
Constitution ; Or an Hiftorical Essay upon 
the Anglo-Saxon Government both in Germany and 
England. By Samuet Squire, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Bath. Odfavo, 263 Pages, befides Index and De- 


dication. 


UR Author begins with recommending his Subjeé to 
the Reader’s Attention. Hiftory of all Kinds is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the bufy and inquifitive Mind of Man, 
but efpecially that of our Anceftors. Here we are moit 
particularly interefted, and in a manner converfant with our 
valiant Progenitors, even in the minuteft Circumftances of 
their Fortune. But the Plan of Government under which 
they liv’d is to us an Object even of great Importance, efpeci- 
ally in our prefent divided State, where each Party appeals 
to the ancient Conftitution. To defcribe this ** by the un- 
“* conteftible Evidence of Hiftory, and to delineate that 
** primitive Form of Government through all its feveral 
*¢ Branches, which our Anglo-Saxon Ancettors firft cftablith’d 
** in this Ifland, is the Intention of the following Work.’ 
The Saxons, Futes and Angles came originally from the 
North of 4fa. They firft fettled in Scandinavia, but by 
Degrees conquer’d Germany, Gaul, Spain, and the whole 
Weitern Empire. In the fifth Century, when Vortigera 
afk’d their Affiftance againft the Péts and Scots, they were 
Mafters of We/tphalia, Saxony, Eait and Weft Friefland, Zea- 
land and Holland, and by the Romans were all denominated Ger- 
mans; as their Origin, Temper and Cuftoms were moft exactly 
fimilar. Courage, heen a in their old Traditions, Love of 
Liberty, Zeal for the Religion of their Forefathers, and Con- 
tempt of Death from the belief of a happy Futusity, made up 
their common Character, and fupported them in their native 
Freedom, and in their ancient Cuftoms, while the reft of Eu- 
rope was enflaved by the Romans. As they carried with them 
that Form of Liberty, and thefe Cuftoms, whatever Country 
they made a Defcent upon, fo the beft way to inftruét our 
felves concerning the Beginnings of the Angle-Saxcn Govern- 
ment in England, is to deduce them from the ancient Ger- 
Pe) SL an 
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man Eftablifhments, of which the Romans, particularly ye 
and Tacitus, give us fuch Accounts as will affift us at leaft in 
drawing the Guiion of their political Fabric.’ 
Our Author, following the Example of Arifotle, begins his 
Enquiry with Individuals, the firft and moft minute Parts of 
Socicty. Among the ancient Germans, each Man was abfo- 
Jute in his own Family, fo that his Slaves, and, in Cafe of 
Adultery, his Wife, were entirely at his Mercy. Yet their 
Treatment of both was remarkably gentle, and Adultery was 
hardly known among them. Ail domeftick Affairs they left 
to the Women; War was their only Bufinefs; Hunting and 
Drinking their Diverfions ; Flocks and Herds, and the natural 
Produce of the Soil, their Riches. As the Country was divided 
into acertain Number of Pagi or. Diftriéts, fo a Prefident or 
Judge, whom they called For/fe, and the Romans Prince, was 
elected over each. His Bufinefs was to go round the Diftridt, 
and determine al] Contefts among the feveral Families. He 
was attended by a fort of honorary Servants, or Companions, 
who in the Language of the Country were probably call’d 
Ambachtmen. Thefe were his Council in time of Peace, and 
his Guard in Battle, having taken an Oath to be faithful to 
him, and to defend his Life at the hazard of their own. 
They were of different Ranks in point of Dignity ; all highly 
ambitious of their Prince’s Favour, which, with a conftant 
Entertainment at his Expence, or fome military Prefent on 
particular Occafions, was all they expected in return for their 
Services. ‘Their Number feems to have been uncertain, and 
the Choice of them left to the Prince’s Difcretion. For, as 
Valour was the chicf Recommerdation to this Office, he 
could never want Men ready to accept it in thofe warlike 
Ages. 

Befides the Adminiftration of Juftice in this manner, the 
Prince annually divided the Land among the feveral Families 
of his Territory or Jurifdi€tion. ‘Towns or Fortreffes were 
unknown among them, their Dwellings being for the moft 
part under Ground, or in Huts rais’d occafionally of Turf or 
the Branches of Trees. This Diftribution of Land was always 
proportionable to the Number of Inhabitants to be provided 
for; by which means they effectually guarded againft the 
Ambition of private Perfons, or any Defign againft the pub- 
lic Liberty. But as the whole People had the greateft Venera- 
tion for their illuftrious Anceftors, fo it was their conftant 
manner to pay extraordinary Honours to the Pofterity of fuch 
as had been remarkable for their Exploits in the public Service. 
The Defcendents of fuch Men were put upon a level = 
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he Princes themfelves, had a numerous Retinue, were 
preferred to all other Candidates in the Diftribution of 
public Offices, and had a larger Proportion of Land at the an- 
nual Divifion. As for the three Orders of the public Pr efts, 
the Druids; Bards, and Ebates, our Author thinks it moft 
probable that, like the Levites among the Children of J/rael, 
they had no Portion affigned them, but were exempted from 
all fecular Incumbrances, and maintained at the public 
Charge. 

T Prince was alfo General of his Diftrict in the day of 
Battle, as well as its Judge intime of Peace. For the Troops 
of each Tribe or Province always fought under the fame Stan- 
dard, being divided into feparate Bands of a hundred Men, 
under the Command of a diftinct Officer, whom they called the 
L ‘or of the Hundred. The Prince alfo prefided in the 
2 sal Aflembly of his Province. ~Another of his Preroga- 
tives was, that he might marry two or more Wives if he 
pleas’d. For his Revenue, he had a larger Share in the pro- 
vincial Allotment of Land, and a determinate Proportion of 
all the Fines. For Fines were the Punifhment of almoft al] 
Crimes except Treafon and Adultery; the former of which 
was punifh’d with hanging, the latter with fcourging. ‘The 
voluntary Contributions of thofe whom he prefided over, fup- 
plied whatever might be deficient in the Prince’s Income, His 
Office feems to have been given for Life. 

But the principal Part of their Conftitution, was a ftated 
general Meeting of all the Provinces of the Nation, at which 
every native Freeman had a Right to be prefent. This, our 
Author obferves, was the neceflary Confequence of their an- 
nual Divifion of the Land ; fince, as a late Author (Lowman 
on the Hebrew Government) has very juftly defcribed it, 
“* Property is the natural Foundation of Power and Authority, 
“¢ and hence the natural Foundation of every Government is 
‘¢ Jaid in the Diftribution of Lands- to its feveral Members.” 
At this Affembly, the public General and the Princes were 
chofen, all public Complaints redrefs’d, obfolete Cuftoms cor- 
rected, and fuch other Affairs tranfaéted as concerned the 
whole Community. And to prevent rafh Determinations in 
fuch a mixed and tumultuary Meeting, the Princes of the fe- 
veral Provinces feemi to have been appointed as a ftanding Se- 
nate to advife in any Emergency, to call the People together, 
and to prepare Matters for their Deliberation. ‘T hey under- 
took the neceflary Embaffies, and received all foreign Am- 
baffadors.. But in Affairs of Moment, they had no Autho- 
rity in the public Aflembly beyond any private Man, except 
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what their great perfonal Endowments might give them. 
They did not even prefide there: that was the Buhnel of the 
Druids, or national Priefts. In times of imminent Danger, 
the People chofe a Generaliffima er Commander in Chief 
of the united Forces of the feveral Provinces, whom all, 
even the Princes, obliged themfelves to obey, under Pain of 
being looked upon as Traitors to their Country. But this 
Dictator or Stadtholder had no Power to make a or im- 
pofe Taxes. 

Such then was the general Plan of Civil Government 
among the ancient Germans; ‘* and let the modern Politi- 
** cians, fays our Authe~, refine as long as they pleafe upon 
‘* the different Modes of Rule, and ring the Guan upon 
*¢ the various Syftems of Politics, it will not be eafily in 
‘* their Power, 4 am well perfuaded, (the Circumftances of 
‘¢ the Times confider’d) to invent any one more _perfeéct.” 
He goes on to fhew how naturally it may be fuppos’d to have 
arifen from the Conftitution of human Nature and of human 
Life, in oppofition to the patriarchal Scheme of abfolute Mo- 
narchy. And then he proceeds (pag. 94.) to the Hiftory of 
the Saxon Conftitution in England. 

The Saxons, in the fifth Century, being invited into Eng- 
land, to defend the Britons againft the Scots and Piés, efta- 
dlifhed in their new Settlement the fame political Form 
they had been us’d to in Germany. ‘The conquer’d Lands 
being divided by the General and Princes into Shares propor- 
tionable to each Man’s Dignity, would naturally anfwer to 
the German. Pagi, or Counties, Trythings, Hundreds and 
Tythings. And as it would be neceilary for the Conquerors 
to employ their Dependents and Slaves about the mechanic 
Arts and Conveniences of Life, fo each particular Share of 
Land was again parcell’d out into the Boc-/and and the Folc- 
Jand. The Boc-land was each Man’s original allodial Eftate, 
alienable at his pleafure, and from among the Pofleffors of 
which all Magiftrates were chofen. This being kept in the Lord’s 
own Hands, was in the Norman Times called the Demefne or 
Lord’s Land. The Folc-land or Outland was what lay at a 
Dittance from the Manfion-houfe, and was divided out by the 
Lord either by way of Reward to his Free-Servitors, or as a 
Farm to the Ceorls or Churls. Thefe latter, tho’ free as to their 
Perfons and Properties, had yet no Share in the Government, 
and therefore they could not be defcended from the Anglo- 
Saxons themfelves ; for thefe were all equally noble. ‘They 
were therefore moft probably Freed-men and their Defcen- 
éants, who paid the Lord an annual Rent of Viétuals, or 
what- 
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whatever othcr Acknowledgment he might think equivalent. 
From the German Ambachtmen or Companions, our Author 
deduces the Thanes of the old Anglo-Saxon Eftablifhment; 
who, befides occafional Rewards from their Lords, a Horfe, a 
Suit of Armour, or the like, had alfo diftributed among them 
certain Shares of the Outlands, which were held by them for 
Life without any Condition of Service, and at their Death 
reverted to the Lord; though it would frequently happen that 
in fo unfettled a State as that of newly-conquer’d Countries, 
the Lord’s immediate Demefne and Houfhold would oft be in 
fo turbulent a Condition, as to give the Thane’s Son an oppor- 
tunity of keeping his Father’s Poffeffion ; and thus, in procefs 
of time, the Thane-Lands or Fees grew hereditary, upon Con- 
dition, however, that each Incumbent fhould take the fame 
Oath of Fidelity to the Lord, which the original Thane had 
been us’d to take upon entering into his Family and Service. 
Such were the King’s Thanes. The fecond Order of Thanes 
was probably made up of fuch Freemen as had been originally 
Attendants in the Courts of the great Ealdormen or Gover- 
nours of Counties: And the third or loweft Order, of the 
honorary Servants of the King’s Thanes. 

The Saxon Courts of Juftice were naturally form’d upon 
the Model of the old German. The Hail-mot (call’d after- 
wards by the Normans the Court-baron) was that where each 
Proprietor of Land prefided over his own Houfehold and 
Dependents. The Shire-mot or Folk-mot was made up of all 
the Land-holders of each Province, who were oblig’d to 
meet twice a Year. At this Affembly all Matters were tranf- 
acted relating to the Peace and good CEconomy of the 
County in general; the Ealdorman or Governor of the 
County prefided, affifted by two fubordinate Officers, the 
Alderman of the County ane the Heretoch; the former infpe@ting 
the Civil, and the latter the Military Affairs of the Province. 
The Wittena-Gemot was the general Aflembly of the whole 
Nation, where the fupreme legiflative Power was lodged. At 
this every Proprietor of Land in the Kingdom had a right to 
be prefent, and an equal Vote; and as a deliberative, prepa- 
ratory Senate to chis large tumultuary Affembly, our Author, 
with great probability, reprefents the King’s Court, made up 
of the King, with his Thanes, Ealdormen and Bifhops, to 
have drawn up all the new Laws, and have fign’d them, and 
finally to have propos’d them to the determining Vote of the 
Wittena-Gemst. In this all the great Affairs of the Commu- 
nity were tranfaéted, Chriftianity eftablifhed as the national 
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Religion, and the great Magiftrates, and frequently the Bifhops, 
elected or approv’d. 

The Name of King, which was firft aflumed by Hengi/?, 
gave the General no new Power, and grew hereditary meerly 
through the Turbulency of the Times ; though this hereditary 
Succeffion was frequently interrupted even in the mott orderly 
States of the Heptarchy ; for the Wittena-Gemot retained the 
Power of approving or depofing their Kings; and when the 
King took upon him to bequeath his Kingdom at his Death, the 
Teftament was never valid till it had been read and approved 
there. And as to that Dependence and abfolute Vaflalage 
which fome Party-Writers had reprefented all our Saxon An- 
ceftors to have ow’d to their King, our Author is clear that 
it is altogether imaginary, except that trinodis neceffitas, the 
neceflity of perfonal Service in all public Wars, of repairing 
the Bridges, and of defending the Caftles, from which not 
even the Crown Lands, or thofe of the Church were exempted. 
A Diftinétion was always kept up between the Kingdom and 
the King ; Treafon againft the former was conftantly pu- 
nifhed with Death and Forfeiture of the whole Eftate ; againft 
the datter, with a large pecuniary Mulctonly. The King’s 
Prerogatives confifted chiefly in his being Generaliffimo in 
time of War, in dividing the Spoils, in convening and prefi- 
ding in the Wittena-Gemot, and in appointing the great Of- 
ficers of the Kingdom and Church. In the Times of the 
Heptarchy, upon extraordinary Emergencies, was appointed a 
general Meeting of all the feven States, which elected a Ge- 
neralifimo of the whole Saxon Nation, and tranfacted fuch 
other Concerns as affected their Community. 

Our Author now proceeds to the Alterations which the 
Diftrefles and Diforders of the Danifhb Wars made neeeflary, 
when Alfred the Great came to re-eftablifh the Conftitution. 
The principal of thefe was his Divifion of the whole Kingdom 
into determined Courties or Shires, of the larger Shires into 
Trythings or Laths, of thefe into Hundreds, and of the Hun- 
dreds into Tythings. And whoever could not thew to what 
Tything he belonged, was looked upon as a Vagabond, and 
punifhed accordingly ; and for the. further Prefervation of the 
public Peace, cach of thefe Divifions, from the County to 
the private Houfholder, was obliged to be anfwerable for the 
good Behaviour of its Subordinates. And as each of thefe 
imaller Bodies annually ele&ted. a Head or Prefident, our Au- 
thor thinks it probable that hence arofe the PraCtice of fending 
Reprefentatives to the Vittena-Gemot, cach Society. deputing 
, their 
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their Prefident to reprefent it there, and to take care of its 
Intereft. Our Author fixes the Origin of the trading Bo- 
roughs fending Reprefentatives to Parliament to this fame Era, 
the Reign of Alfred. For it is very remarkable, that the 
Counties of Cornwall, Devonfbire, Hamppbire, ery oe 
Wiltfhire and Suffer, fend more than one third of the Bur- 
geffes to our prefent Parliaments. Many of thefe Boroughs have 
made no Figure at all fince the Conqueft, and muft therefore 
have been long before that Time poflefled of this Privilege. 
The moft probable Account then of the Matter is this ; that as 
thefe Counties made up in Alfred’s Time the Kingdom of 
Weffex, and as there it was that he kept his Court, it would 
confequently be freer from the Depredations of the Danes than 
any other part of the Ifland. Many free Proprietors of Land 
in the other Kingdoms. would confequently take Shelter there 
when driven by the Invader from their own, and being ori- 
ginally noble, yet having no means of Support left them, they 
were formed by that wife Prince into trading Societies, with 
very great Encouragement for Foreigners to fettle among 
them, and teach them ufeful Arts and Manufa@tures. But as 
a poffefiion of Land only intitled to a Seat in the Wittena- 
Gemot, and as thefe Traders were of free and noble Extrac- 
tion, fo to raife them i.om the Contempt which the old 
Saxons had for Trade, there were certain Portions of Land 
fettled upon their Societies or Boroughs, which by that Means 
obtained a Share in the public Councils, and were reprefented 
by their Deputies at the Wittena-Gemot. 

Thus our Author has given us a clear Account of our an- 
cient Conftitution, fupported all along by the beft Authori- 
ties. ‘The Innovations that were made at the Conqueft, and 
its further Progrefs to that high pitch of Perfection which it 
enjoys under the prefent Eftablifhment, he gives reafon to 
hope may be the Subject of his future Enquiry. 


HistTorre de Ciceron, &e. 
THAT IS, 


The History of Cicero, with Hiftorical and Cri- 
tical Remarks. By M. Morasin. 2 Vols. in 
r2mo. Paris1745. 


M Morabin has long been known t@ the learned World 
* by his Hiffory of Cicero’s Bani/bment, in which he 
acquainted the Public with his Defign of writing the Life of 
that great Man; and having almoft finith’d it — 
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Middleton’s Work appear’d, ** It did not, fays he, become 
*¢ me to break my Word merely becaufe another had been 
** more diligent, and had got the Start of me: It would have 
** feem’d as if I envied him the Suffrages he has receiv’d of 
*¢ the Public, or defpair’d of obtaining as honourable ones for 
** myfelf. And tho’ this Hiftory, as to the Subjeét of it, be 
*¢ the fame with Dr. Middleton’s, it is yet different in fo 
*¢ many Particulars, that it may fupport itfelf without fuffer- 
*¢ ing by a Comparifon with his, and at the fame time with- 
*¢ out detracting from his Merit.” How far M. Moraéin is 
right in his Expectations, the Reader may in feme meafure 
judge from the Size of this \'7ork compar’d with Dr. Middle- 
ton’s; for unlefs that Author has fill’d many Pages to ver 
litttle purpofe, which Dr. Adiddleton is not wont to do, M. 
Morabin’s Work mutt appear but a fuperficial one, when com- 
par’d with the Englifh Hittory ; and a Perufal of it may pof- 
fibly confirm the Reader in that Opinion. 

Our Author gives us, in a regular and connected manner, 
the Circumftances of Cicero’s Family, Birth, and Education, 
which are now too generally known to need our Recital; only 
that contrary to common Opinion, which makes drchias the 
Infpector of Cicero’s earlicit Studies, our Author thinks that 
the principal Obligation which he ow’d to that Poet’s Care, 
was for his having, above all things, advis’d him to attach 
himfelf to the Practice of the Bar. ‘The feveral little Works 
which Tul/y compos’d almoft in his Childhood, the Methods 
he took to form his Stile by tranflating the Greeé Orators and 
Hiftorians, his Connection with Scevela the Augur, the 
Beginning of his Friendfhip with Atticus, and other Circum- 
ftances of his Life, to the time of his going to Sicily as Qux- 
ftor of the Li/ybean Province, the Limits of our Journal will 
not fuffer us te enlarge upon. “To Cicero’s Conduct in the 
Quefura, and to his Management in the Profecution of Ver- 
res, our Author gives every where the higheft Commenda- 
tions, but mentions the Reproaches that have been caft on his 
Pretorfbip, when he made his famous Speech for -the- Manilt- 
an Law, by which Pompey was to receive a legal Power, great- 
er than that which Sy//a had ufurp’d. Cicero’s View in this 
is fuppos’d to have been the fecuring of Pompey’s Favour in his 
Pretenfions to the Confulate; and our Author owns, that 
** this was the firft Affair in which he confulted his private 
** Intereft more than that of the Republic: But Cicero was 
“* well apprized, that the People, who declar’d openly for 
‘© Pompey, would certainly carry this Aanilian Law ; and in 
“* that Cafe, that it was prudent to make a Friend ‘" ” 
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«¢ Man whom they ador’t, and whom he himfelf efteem’d 
‘¢ beyond any other General.’”” While Cicero was canvaf- 
fing for the Confulfhip, it appears that he once defign’d to 
proftitute his Eloquence in Favour of Catiline, who had been 
accus’d of Extortion, and who himfelf was then foliciting for 
the fame Magiftracy. ‘* Cicero flatter’d himfelf that he fhould 
“* fecure Catiline by this good Office, that they fhould join 
‘¢ Interefts in their common Purfuit, and that Catz/ine would 
& prefer him to all others for his Collegue. But in this, adds 
‘* our Author, I cannot juftify Cicero, efpecially as he himfelf 
*¢ has told us that Catiline was fo notorioufly criminal, that 
‘© a Man might as well have denied that the Sun fhone at 
** Noon-day, as have gone about to deftroy the Proofs of his 
« Guilt.” At laft the Day of Election being arriv’d, Cicero 
was unanimoufly declar’d Conful, and the firft of the 
two; ‘* The Neceflity of public Affairs, as our Author ob- 
“¢ ferves, having as much Influence as the public Favour, in 
“ electing him: The prefent Exigencies requir’d a Statefman, 
‘© and found one in him: By a Statefman I mean a Man who 
‘¢ loves his Country above «ll things, who joins to great A- 
‘* bilities the greateft Firmnefs of Mind ; who has no other 
« Intereft, nor other Paffion, than to procure the Happinefs 
“¢ of the Public; who is ready, on this Account, to facrifice 
“* his own Happinefs, that of all his Family, and all his Ex- 
‘¢ pectations.”” The Reader muft confult our Author himfelf 
for the Detail of Cicero’s Actions during his Confulate; how 
he prevail’d even on the People to reje& the Agrarian Law 5 
with what Force he defended Rabdirius, whofe Caufe was the 
Caufe of the Senate itfelf; how prudently he join’d the Knights 
with the Senators; and, by facrificing his perfonal Intereft; 
engag’d his Collegue Antonius, if not to co-operate with him 
for the public Good, at leaft to be neutral with regard to Ca- 
tiline ; in a word, the Wifdom and Firmnefs with which he 
extinguifhed, and that almoft without any Effufion of Blood, 
the blackeft Confpiracy that had ever been form’d againft the 
State, and of which one may venture to fay the greateft Men 
in Rome were moft of them Favourers, if not Partakers: For 
which great Services, Cicero was juftly honour’d with the no- 
bleft of all Titles, that of Father of his Country, a Title more 
honourable as it was beftow’d by Cato. Our Author indeed 
does not diffemble Cicero’s too extravagant Love of Praife on 
this Occafion, but adds; that ** it was abundantly ater’d for 
** by the Ardour with which he apply’d himfelf to deferve it 5 
“* and all things confider’d, it would have been well for the 
** Republic that fhe had found many Magiftrates of his Caft, 
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** Magiftrates to whom this Weaknefs only could have beer 
$¢ objected, and who fhould not, more than Cicero, have en- 
** vied the Glory of others, or with lefs Readinefs have done 
*¢ Fuftice to their Merit.” 

Soon after the Expiration of Cicero’s Confulate, Clodius 
was tried for profaning the Myfteries of the Bena Dea; of 
fifty-one Judges, thirty-one were gain’d by Money and by 
other ways yet more infamous, to acquit him ; and confider- 
ing the abandon’d Corruption which then prevail’d at Rome 
in all Ranks of Men, our Author is furpriz’d that fo many 
of them were honeft: he obferves that the People had a fu- 
perftitious Opinion that whoever profan’d the Myfteries of 
that Goddefs, fhould be immediately ftruck blind ; that C/c- 
dius does not appear to have fuffer’d any fuch Penalty from 
Heaven, and that it is therefore furprizing that he did not 
make his own Ufe of this vulgar Prejudice: we do not exa¢t- 
ly know what was his Defence; but fuch an Opinion well 
eftablifh’d would have furnifh’d him with an unanfwerable 
Plea ; his Sight was a Demonftration of his Innocence.—-— 
About this Time, Cicero enjoy’d the greateft Autherity with 
the Senate in general, and efnecially with Pompey, whom he 
reckon’d he could govern as he pieas’d, and in whofe Friend- 
fhip he had the greateft Confidence, infomuch that he refus’d 
the Offer of being Cz/ar’s Lieutenant, which would effecétu- 
ally have fecur’d him from the Fury of Cled:us, who now 
endeavour’d his Deftru€tion in Revenge of his having been a 
Witnefs againft him at his Trial. 4 this miftaken Confi- 
dence in Pompey’s Profeffions, ** Cicero, fays our Author, 
*¢ refembled 2 Man carried along by the Current of a rapid 

Water, who, upon the deceitful Information of his Eyes, 
thinks he ftands ftill, becaufe he perceives no Motion but 

in the Trees along the Shore, and who does not perceive 

vis krror till a Rock or Precipice prefents itfelf before 
him.’? The Confequences of this Miftake were Cicero’s 
Roniihmert, and all the Hardfhips he underwent before he 
was recall’d : our Author acknowledges the vaft Dejeétion of 
lviind to which he abandon’d himfe}f on this Occafion, and 
€..deavours to excufe him; but owns that after his Reftora- 
tion, he was avery different Man from what he had been 
before ; that if he -preferv’d the fame Sentiments with Re- 
gard to the Public, he kept them to himfelf, or trufted them 
only to Atticus; and that by endeavouring to keep well with 
all Parties, from the Dread of new Misfortunes, he infenfibly 
~ became infignificant in the Eyes of all. ‘This appears in 
many Circumftances of his Conduct. to Pompey and Cefar ; 
among 
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among which we may juftly reckon his Defence of the infa- 
mous Gabinius, which he undertook fo much againft his 
Will, that but for Pompey’s pofitive Injunétion to defend him, 
Cicero would rather have been his Accufer: the Judges were 
not fo complaifant, and Gabinius was banifh’d; fo that Cicero 
“© along with the Shame of his Defeat, got alfo the Surname 
*¢ of a Deferter from the Caufe ef Virtue.” Among thefe 
fervile Compliances we may alfo reckon his Poem on Eefar’s 
Expedition to Britain ; to fee this Poem Cz/far exprefs’d the 
greateft Impatience, and ‘* we may eafily believe, fays our 
‘© Author, that Cicero’s Verfes would have a Merit with 
** Cefar quite independent of Poetry, and that this dextrous 
‘ Politician did not regard them only as a Monument confe- 
“* crated to his Glory, but rather as a publick a to bind 
** our Conful for ever to his Chariot, and accuftom others 
“* to receive from him an Example of Servitude.”” And after 
his Return from the Government of Cilicia, where he had 
conduéted himfelf with the greateft Integrity and Honour in 
all the Duties of a Proconful, he fhew’d the greateft Irrefolu- 
tion at the Beginning of the Civil War ; not that he hefitated 
which Side to chufe between Cefar and Pompey; but from 
an eager Defire of Peace, at that Time impracticable, he 
was difpos’d rather to grant Cz/ar all he afk’d, than to rifque 
a Battle: by profeffing thefe Sentiments which greatly of- 
fended Pompey and the Senate, by correfponding with both 
the Leaders, and delaying to join either of them till very late, 
he difoblig’d Cz/far without obliging Pompey. And even in 
Pampey’s Camp, he greatly increas’d the Diftafte and Cold- 
nefs of his own Party, by finding fault with every Step they 
took, and praifing on the contr the Conduée of Cefar. 
The Iffue of this War, and the Footing on which Gicero 
ftood with Cgefar afterwards, are fufficiently known. In the 
fubfequent Conteft between Antony and the Confpiratars, after 
the Death of Cz/ar, our Author, far from urging the com- 
mon Objections againft Cicero’s Conduét at that Jundture, 
obferves, that without him “‘ Antony would have found no 
** Obftacle to prevent him from making himfclf Mafter of 
the Republic ; and that we need only place our Orator 
‘ in this Point of View to form the higheft Idea of him, 
** and to convince ourfelves that he was to the laft the Father 
“© of his Country, the moft intrepid and moft conftant of her 
** Defenders, and more truly than any other, the laft of Ro- 
* mans.” Tis certain however, that Cicero was greatly 
deceiv’d in Oétavius, who contrary to all the Ties of Grati- 
tude and public Duty, broke with Cicere and the Senate, and 
T a2 join’d 
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join’d himfelf with Antony and Lepidus to the final Ruin of 
his Country. Our Author’s Account of Lepidus may ferve 
to give the Reader a Notion of his general Manner in draw- 
ing Characters : ** Lepidus was of the firft Nobility, power- 
*¢ ful in Riches, in Alliances, in Friends, and in Clients ; 
<< invefted with the high Office of Pontifex Maximus, which 
‘¢ he joined to all the other Titles a Man of his Name could 
‘© pofiefs : as to sree Qualities, his were all of them bad, 
*© equivocal, or fufpected ; a Citizen without Love of his 
«¢ Country, a Magiftrate without Principles, a Soldier with- 
** out Capacity and without Courage: a double Soul, a little 
*< Genius, equally incapable of undertaking and of executing 
‘¢ any great or important Meafure, yet as vain and imperious 
*¢ as if nothing laudable or dextrous had been tranfacted 
‘¢ without him.”’ In confequence of this Triumvirate, Cicero 
left Rome, after having thank’d Oéavius for giving him leave, 
as for a Favour. Our Author doubts if Ofavius, confidering 
the many Inftances of his Ingratitude, were really fo averfe, 
as the common Opinion fuppofes, to confent to Antony's 
Profcription of Cicero. 

Befides the Text of M. Morabin’s Hiftory, he has in his 
Notes large Accounts of the political Antiquities of Rome, 
and the Genealogies of almoft all the Families mention’d in 
his Hiftory. His Reflections are generally judicious. His 
Stile is elegant enough, but too diffufe, and fometimes a 
little juvenile. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


§ the Defign of this Work is to furnifh the Reader not 
A only with an elegant Amufement, when he has Leifuré 
to unbend his Thoughts, but likewife, when he is fo difpofed, 
to employ them upon ufeful and important Subjects; it was 
a that nothing could anfwer this Purpofe hb tter than 


digefting into an eafy and exact Method the ei fiory of the 
prefent Age, with which it is neceflary for the bufy, and con- 
venient even for the retired and fpeculative Man to be ac- 
quainted. There is no paffing through the Werld without a 
Defire of knowing how it goes, without being able to dif- 
courfe on this Subjeét, and to form a tolerable Judgnient of 
what is delivered upon it by others. In order to this, there 
feems to be nothing fo requifite as a regular and impartial Ac- 
-ccunt of the moft material TranfaGtions in our own Time, 


free from trivial and unneceflary Circumftances, and unem- 
barraffed 
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barraffed with thofe Reflections that are the pure Refult of 
Party Prejudices, or ftrong Attachment to fome particular Sy- 
ftem, which too frequentiy deftroy the principal End of this 
and all other Hiftory, I mean the Communication of Truth, 
and the reprefenting Things as they really are or were. 

It is very eafy to perceive, that the Perufal of News Papers 
cannot effectually anfwer the Intentions of fuch as defire to 
confider prefent Tranfactions in this Light. For in fuch Pa- 
pers Things are haftily delivered according to the firft Ac- 
counts that are received, which are very feldom free from Er- 
rors. They are likewife fubje& to great Incertainties, arifing 
from the various Relations of the fame Facts, from different 
Places, and by different Parties; and therefore it requires 
Time and Patience to compare thefe Accounts, in order to 
arrive at Truth. I do not mean by this Remark to difcredit 
fuch Papers, which are certainly ufeful and requifite for many 
other Purpofes, and even for this, but to fhew that they are 
only ufeful in fome degree, and do not abfolutely come up to 
what is here defigned. Neither indeed would a bare aud naked 
Account of Faéts, tho’ delivered with all the Clearnefs and 
Candour imaginable, anfwer entirely what we aim at, becaufe 
they would not fhew the Nature and Importance of fuch 
Tranfactions, the Knowledge of which is the moft ufeful 
Part of Hiftory. 

There is a certain Relation between great Events in any 
Country, and the general State of Affairs in that Country ; 
and there is the fame kind of Relation between the general 
Affairs of a Country, and thofe of its Neighbours, at a lefler 
and greater Diftance. As for Inftance, the Treaty concluded 
at Fueffen, which fettled the Terms of Agreement between 
her now Imperial Majefty the Queen of Hungary and the 
Elector of Bavaria, was an Affair of great Importance, con- 
fidered ftritly as a Compromife between thofe Powers: But 
it was of much greater Importarice, when confidered as rela- 
tive to the Houfes of Auffria and Bavaria. Of higher Im- 
portance ftill, when viewed in the Light of a Meafure fo con- 
ducive as it really was to the reftoring the Peace of Germany ; 
and of the higheft Importance to all Chriffendom, when re- 
ferred to the Caufe of the prefent War, viz. the carrying into 
Execution the Pragmatic Sanction. It is evident, however, 
that the bare Relation of this Fa&t, accompanied even by the 
Terms of the Treaty, would go but a very little way towards 
fhewing the’ real Nature and extenfive Confequences of that 
great Event, fince no right Judgment could be formed there- 
of, without knowing the Claims that were fettled by it, 
Ae an 
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and the Manner in which thofe Claims affected the Powers of 
Germany particularly, and the feveral States of Europe in ge- 
neral. In order to fhew all this, a Treatife would have been 
neceflury, inftead of a fhort Article ; and very plain it is, that 
the fame Thing might be faid of any other Fact of like Im- 
portance; and though Difcourfes of this Nature would be 
highly ufeful and infiruClive, yet a judicious Reader will eafily 
perceive, that they could not by any Skill or Care be reduced 
within fo narrow a Compafs as is neceflary to bring them 
within the Bounds of a Work like this. 

To obviate fuch Difficulties, and to render thefe Hiforical 
Memoirs equally concife and ufeful, we have found it necef- 
fary, and we have no Reafon to doubt that our Readers will 
approve the Refolution we have taken, to prefix to thefe Me- 
moirs 2n Introduction, explaining with all the Brevity and 
Perfpicuity in our Power, the prefent State of Europe in ge- 
neral, and of its feveral Empires, Kingdoms, and States in 
particular; by which we hope to avoid all Inconveniencies, 
and to render our Accounts of the prefent Tranfactions fo 
plain and eafy, that the Importance of each, and its Relation 
to the Whole, may in a very few Words be rendered perfe&l 
intelligible, which we conceive could not have been done Q 
eafily and fully any other way. 

It may not be amifs, however, to obferve,. that there is a 
wide Difference between a Geographical Defcription, or an 
Hiftorical Account of a Country, and a Political View of its 
State and Interefts. The latter cannot indeed be known, 
without having fome Idea of the former; but this may be 
brought within much narrower Limits than is commonly 
imagined. The Manner at prefent in U& for conveying the 
Principles of moft Sciences is much more expanded, and con- 
fequently more tedious and troublefome than is neceflary, and 
may very well be reckoned one of the chief Caufes why fo 
few apply themfelves to the Study of the Sciences with that 
Steadinefs and Attention which is requifite to become Mafters 
of them. But it is one thing to endeavour the fetting thefe 
Matters in fuch a Light as is requifite for thofe who are wholly 
unacquainted with them, and quite another, to range the 
Heads requifite to fuch a political Intrody@ion in their natu- 
ral Order, fo as to refrefh the Memories of thofe that are al- 
ready acquainted with them, and to render them fit for the 
Purpofe which is here intended, of illuftrating fubfequent Nar- 
ratives, and enabling the Reader to connect Events with each 
other, and with the general Syftem of Things. “The Method 
we fhall fullow in doing this, is to begin with a View of Eu- 
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rope in general, and to fhew the State it is in with refpe&t to 
the other Parts of the World, and thefe general Heads which 
concern all its Parts; from whence we fhall go on to the 
Powers in the North; from them we fhall come to the middle 
Parts, and fo proceed to the South and to the Eaft, till we 
arrive on the Frontiers of A/a. But as it would be abfurd to 
trouble the Reader with a very long Preface to a hort Intro- 
duétion, fo having explained our Motives to, and the Method 
in which we mean to accomplifh this Part of our Defign, we 
fhall, without any further Delay, proceed to the Thing itfelf, 
which leads us to, 


I. A View of the prefent State of Eunore in general. 


That Europe is, beyond all Comparifon, the moft noble, 
happy, and valuable Quarter of the Globe, is a Thing fo 
much taken for granted, that perhaps few Readers would think 
a Man much in the wrong who fhould conceive himfelf under 
no Obligation to prove it ; but I muft confefs this has never 
been my Sentiment; fince, in order to judge right, I am per- 
fuaded that in Politicks as well as Philofophy we fhould not ad- 
mit any thing till it is proved, becaufe there is no reaf ning 
with any degree of Certainty where we are not fatisfied that 
our Principles are found. In the firft place then, thefe high 
Prerogatives are not derived to Europe from its Size, fince it 
is the leaft of all the four Parts into which the Globe is divided; 
and as it may be of fome Ufe to know thefe Proportions, and 
becaufe I do not remember to have feen them fet down any 
where with tolerable Exactnefs, I think it may not be amifs 
to give them here. If we fuppofe the whele habitable World 
to be divided into three hundred Parts, Europe will contain of 
thefe twenty-feven, Afa one Hundred and one, Africa eighty- 
two, and America ninety. In refpeét to People, though the 
certainly excells Africa and America, yet fhe falls very far 
fhort of Afia, if we may depend upon the Accounts that have 
been given us by the beft and moft judicious Travellers. In 
refpeét to Riches, her Gold and Silver Mines are not to he 
compared with thofe in the other Quarters of the World; fhe 
has few or no precious Stones, ftrictly fpeaking, found in any 
of the Countries which fhe contains ; and as to Spices and Per- 
fumes, we know very well from whence they are brought. 
At firft Sight thefe Remarks may feem to deftrey the common 
Opinion, but when more clofely examined they will be found 
to confirm it; for when we fay one Country is greater, more 
powerful, and more confiderable than another, we mean that 
at 
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it is fo in refpect to the Condition of its Inhabitants, and in thi: 
Senfe we may affirm it of Europe. For with regard to Ter- 
ritory, if we confider what the Spaniards, the Englifb, the 
Portugueze, the French, and the Dutch poffefs in other Parts 
of the World, we may fafely affirm, that it is equal, if not 
fuperior to 4fa ; and if it contains not fo many People within 
its own Bounds, yet it may be truly faid to command more. 
As to Riches, it is notorious that the European Nations enjoy, 
in confequence of their Trade, all that Nature has beftow’d 
upon other Parts of the World. Thus we fee that without 
any Prepoffeffion in Favour of that Part of the Globe in which 
we are feated, we have good Caufe to maintain that it fur- 
— all the reft; and that we may with Reafon admit for 

ruth what Cuftom has taught us to believe, that Europe is 
indeed the happieft, the moft powerful, and in refpect of 
Arts, Arms, and Trade, by very far the moft centiderable Por- 
tion of the Globe. 

After fettling this Point, it is natural to defcend to thofe 
general Heads, whence the Grandeur, and which is of no lefs 
Confequence, the Stability of the Governments in Europe 
arife, and on which the Power and Safety of its feveral Parts 
depend, which that we mayn’t multiply fuch Articles beyond 
what is neceflary, we fhall confine to three Heads, viz. Re- 
ligion, Trade, and the Union of political Interefts; and 
when we have treated particularly of thefe, the general State 
of Europe may be thoroughly and perfe&tly underftood, and a 
right Judgment formed of the Views and Force of the feveral 
Parties therein, and of the Nature of thofe Controverfies which 
from time to time arife amongft them, and which as Experi- 
ence will fhew, may be eafily referr’d to one or other of thefe 
Subjects. 

To begin then with Religion: Tho’ it is true that there are 
fome Pagans in the Swedifh and Mufcovite Lapland, a vatt 
Multitude of ‘fews fcattered almoft through every Country, 
and that the A/ahommedan Religion has the San&tion of public 
Authority in the Grand Seignor’s Dominions ; yet the pre- 
vailing Religion is Chriftianity, divided indeed into a great 
Number of Seéts, but falling under the three following capital 
Diftinctions ; viz. Chriftians of the Gree# Church, Chriftians 
in Communion with the Church of Rome, and Proteftants. 
I muft confefs it has always appeared to me in the Light of 
the moit difficult Tafk, to fettle the Weight and Proportion 
of thefe different Intercits ; and yet this is a Point that ought 
not to be hurtied over; becaufe the fupporting, promoting, 
and extending their feveral religious Syitems, makes a Beet 
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Part of the Bufinefs, and is a principal Point in the Policy of 
moft of the European Powers ; and without a competent Un- 
derftanding of the Queftion I propos’d, as to the Strength or 
Waght of each Party, the State of Zurope can never be 
7 or juftly underftood, and therefore how thorny or 
perplext foever this Point may be, it is incumbent upon me to 
difcufs it. 

As to the Chriftians of the Greet Church, they have for 
their Head whoever wears the imperial Diadem of Ruffia: The 
Princes of Adc/davia and Wallachia are alfo of this Religion, 
and fo are the greateft Part of the Chriftians fubjeét to the 
Grand Seignior, befides Multitudes that zre fcattered through 
Hungary, Poland, Tranfylvania, and fome Parts of Germany. 
On the whole, after the ftricteft Computation, and moft 
mature Reflection, I am apt to believe that the People of this 
Perfuafion are at leaft equal in Number to the Papifts. If any one 
fhould object, that there are many great Kingdoms, the Inhabi- 
tants of which are in Communion with the Church of Rome : 
I muft reply, that the Extent of all their Dominions taken 
together, is not more than half of the Territories poffeffed Y 
the Czarina in Europe only ; and though it be true, that thofe 
are thinly inhabited, and that her Ruffian Majefty’s Subjects are 
of all Religions, yet furely the Greeks Chriftians under the Yoke 
of the Turk, if they were remov’d into her Countries, would 
go near to render her Empire as populous as any of the King- 
doms governed by Popifh Princes. 1 might add fome other Con- 
fiderations upon this Subject, fuch as, that we are lefs acquaint- 
ed with the Countries inhabited by the Chriftians of the Greeé 
Church, than with thofe inhabited by Papifts, which may ren- 
der us lefs capable Judges of this Queftion. But the Reafon of 
theThing when ftri€tly confider’d, will overcome all thefe Preju- 
dices, and bring over every competent Judge to my Opinion. 
The Importance of this Enquiry will be the better underftood, 
if we reflect a little on the Difputes that fo frequently happen 
between the Ruffians and the Turks. ‘The former are certainly 
by much the moft dangerous Er.emies that the Ottoman Empire 
hath to fear, becaufe the beft Part of its Chri/fian Subjects are 
naturally inclined to the Ruffians, whereas they are much bet- 
ter pleafed to live under the Power of the Turés than to fall 
under that of the 4u/frians, merely becaufe the latter are Pa- 
pifts, which implies a Difpofition to perfecute, which can only 
be reftrained by the Vicinity of fo formidable a Power as the 
Turk; but when the domeftic Affairs of the Mufcovites are 
once fettled, and the Houfe of om in inpeaceable Poffeffion 
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of the imperial Throne, and of that of Sweden, it is very eafy 
to difcern that the firft fair Opportunity that offers will en- 
danger the Fall of the Turkish Empire, or at leaft the Lofs of 
her Dominions in Europe, chiefly from the Crown of — 
being confider’d as the Remnant of the old Conffantinopolitan 
Empire, and the Head of the Greeé Church, 

We come now to examine the Strength and Power of the 
Romanifis, which is certainly very great, and the common 
Opinion is, that it daily gains ground. If there be any Truth 
in this, it muft be principally owing to their having a vifible 


Head, I mean the Pope, clothed with that fort of Authority 


which is fittefl to fupport and extend the Tenets of Religion. 
The Reformation, though it has much weaken’d the fpiritual 
Power and temporal Strength of the Holy Father, has, not- 
withftanding, furnifhed him with many Advantages of another 
kind, or rather the Policy of the Court of Rome, hath turned 
the Views of Proteftants to her Advantage, by affeéting a pa- 
ternal Care for the Princes and States of her Communion, af- 
fifting the Authority of the State in Times of Peace, anid in- 
trpoling her Authorify as 2 common Mediator in cafe War 
breaks out againft them. This is certainly a Benefit to them; 
and from their being convinced of this, fprings the Refpe@& 
aid to his Holinefs by the wifeft Adminiftrations in all Popifh 
_ saabnc It is from the fame Principles that the Propagation 
of the Popifh Religion is look’d on by them as the hicheft 
point of Policy from which they are fure never to depart; 
and therefore we need not wonder that they have made, and 
are like to make, very confiderable Acquifitions. It may be 
look’d upon as a thing eertain, that notwithftanding all the 
Endeavours that have been ufed, during the laft two Centu- 
ries, to weaken the Proteftant Intereft, it is ftill very con- 
fiderable, very able to fupport itfelf againft the Force at leaft, 
if not the Frauds of all its Enemies; neither, after all, is it 
fo much weaken’d as fome out of Fear, and others from worfe 
Intentions, have aficrted ; for we are to confider, that the 
Countries in which the Reformed Religicn is profefs’d, are 
moft of them very populous, carry on a great Trade, and 
have many Colonics, by which means they propagate religious 
Sentiments almoft without attending to ir. We muft confefs 
however, that the Want of a Head, the difclaiming the Doc- 
trine of Perfecution, and the maintaining the oppofite Senti- 
ment of the Right of private Judginent, are great Difadvan- 
tages to the Proteftant Caufe conlider’d in a political Light. 
We are the more fenfible of this of late Years, becaufe the 
Zeal 
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Zea] and Spirit which formerly appear’d in feveral Princes and 
States for the Support and Encouragement of Religion, is in a 
manner Joft from the prevailing of a Spirit of Licentioufnefs, 
not more dangerous to the Concerns of the Church than of the 
State, which, by degrees, may revive the old Spirit, efp-cially 
as the Encroachments of Popery become more and more vifibl¢. 
The famous Guffavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, owed all his 
Power and Grandeur to his afluming the Charaéter of Pro- 
teftor of the Proteftant Intereft in Germany; and when he 
comes throughly to confider his Situation, theyre is great Rea- 
fon to believe that the prefent King of Pru/fia will fix alfe 
on that Character at laft, as the moft proper to preferve the 
Dominions and Power he has already obtained, as well as 
to extend them; and while the Proteftant Intereft is effec- 
tually fecured in Germany, it is certain that it never can 
decline in other Parts of Europe. We thall now proceed to a 
fhort Comparifon of the Weight of thefe two Interefts, and 
then proceed to another Subject. 

In computing the Strength of the Papiffs, it is ufual and 
indeed proper to reckon the Emperor frit, becaufe he pre- 
cedes all the Princes of that Communion, and adds fomewhat 
to the Credit of his Religion by his Authority in Germany : 
Yet having few or no Subjects as a Monarch, he ought not to 
be confidered as having in this refpect any Weight comparable 
to the lofty Title of Emperor of Germany, and King of the 
Romans. The next Popifh Power is France, then Spain and 
Portugal. Though the King of Po/and’s Dominions are 
more extenfive than Spain and Portugal’s taken together. 
After thefe follow the King of Sardinia, the Pope, the 
Princes and States of Jtaly, with fuch of the Swi/s Cantons 
as are Papifts; and this brings us back again to Germany, 
where we find all the Deminions of the Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, together with the Electors of Bavaria and Pa- 
latine, befides the Spiritual Electors, and other Princes and 
States of the fame Communion. Of the Proteftant Powers We 
are without doubt the moft confidcrable. Next follow Siwe- 
den, Denmark and Pruffia, the United Provinces, the Swi/s 
Cantons and their Confederates; then the Subjeéts of the 
EleGtor of Saxony, though their Prince be a Papift, the E- 
lector of Hanover, the Duke of Courland, and all the leffer 
Princes and States in Germany in our Communion. Accord- 
ing to the neareft Computation that can be made with refpeét 
to Territory in Germany, the Proportion between Papi/ts and 
Prote/tants may be as Ten to Eight, but in point of Number 
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of People, I apprehend the Proteftants are at leaft equal ; 
and throughout the reft of me I conceive the propor- 
tion in Point of Territory to be as Eight to Seven; but as to 
People, I think there is good Reafon to believe that the Pre- 
teftants are rather more numerous than the Papifts, becaufe the 
Proteftant Countries are inconteftably fuller of People. In 
the North, for Example, though Polandbe very populous, yet 
it is certain that one half of the People are not Papifts, 
and at leaft one third of them Proteftants, whereas in Sweden 
and Denxmar# there are few or no Papifts; in Germany again 
all the great tradingCities, tho’ crouded with Inhabitants, are 
Proteftants. In Jta/y indeed the Papifts are in a manner with- 
out Mixture ; but this is ballanced by the Number of People 
in Great Britain. In order to cut the Matter fhort, and to 
fet this Point in the cleareft Light poffible, I fhall here pre- 
fent the Reader with a very curious Table, which will ferve 
to regulate his Judgment not only with refpeét to this, but 
with regard to many other Subjects of Importance. 


The Proscrtion of the feveral Powers in Europe to 
Great Britain. 


Rufia 10 Portugal o 36 
Germany : Spanifh Netherlands o 
Sweden 2 United Provinces 0 
Poland Switzerland 


1°) 
France Denmark I 
Spain 81 Italy I 


7 
i 


nr hey 2 418 


In order toexplain this, I need only fay, that the Propor- 
tion between Aujfa and Gréat Britain is as 10--13, to 1; 
that is, Ruffia is ten times as large as Great Britain, and 13 
Parts of 100 more; and at the fame time it points out the 
comparative Strength of Britain to other Nations, it alfo 
fhews the Proportions of all thefe Countries to each other. 

The next Thing to be confidered is the Trade of Europe, 
which has undergone in the Courfe of Ages very great Altera- 
tions. Upon the Fall of the Roman Empire it feemed to be 
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in fome Meafure extinguifhed, but very foon revived again 
among the Saxons, who when they became Mafters of this 
Ifland, eftablifhed a vaft Maritime Power here, which how- 
ever did not continue very long, the Danes making them- 
felves Mafters of thisCountry by their great Superiority in this 
refpe&t. After fome Ages, Commerce and Maritime Powcr 
retired Southward, and were, in a manner, wholly pofleffed 
by the /talian States, particularly the Venetians and the Ge- 
noefe, and who fhared between them the Traffick of the Eaft, 
which enabled them to draw the Wealth of all other Nations 
to theinfelves. But in the thirteenth Century, feveral free Cities 
in Germany began to League together for the Support and 
Maintenance of their Trade, and foon made their Confe- 
deracy known to the World, by the Title of the Han/catie 
League: But as their Trade brought them in immenfe Wealth 
and Power, fo this rendered them haughty and infolent, 
which, by degrees, brought on their Ruin, to which how- 
ever other Circumftances contributed; for in the fifteenth 
Century the Portuguefe difcovered a new Route to the Ea/ 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and about the fame time the 
Spaniards difcovered America, which threw the Trade of Eu- 
rope and its chief Naval Power into the Hands of thefe Na- 
tions, who, if they had known how to cultivate it with 
Skill, and to ufe it with Moderation, might have raifed it 
much higher, and have made it much more lafting than it 
proved, efpecially when both the Trade of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies was in the Hands of the Subjects of the fame Prince, 
which happened by the Acceffion of King Philip Il. of Spain 
to the Crown of Portugal. 

But as almoft all Evils point out and in time produce their 
own Remedies, fo the boundlefs Ambition and crue] Oppref- 
fion of the Spaniards, conftrained the United Provinces to 
throw off their Yoke, and engaged their Inhabitants, and the 
Englifh, to endeavour by their Expeditions into both Indie: 
to fhare in thofe Riches, which were the great Source of the 
Spanifh Power; and this raifed up thofe that are now called 
the Maritime Powers. The Progrefs of the Dutch was a- 
mazingly quick ; for in the Space of little more than half 2 
Century, from having hardly any Ships at all, they came to 
have more than all Europe put together. But fince that Time 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain, by extending their Com- 
merce, and efpecially by multiplying their Colonies, have cer- 
tainly raifed their maritime Force to an Equality at leaft in 
every Refpect with the Dutch, as all intelligent Writers, and 
parti- 
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particularly Foreigners, agree. And this has of late induced 
the Partizans of the French Court to fuggeft to the States, 
that they are in more danger from the growing Trade and 
naval Power of Great Britaia, than from the ambitious 
Defigns of all their other Neighbours befides. Yet the French 
themfelves have of late Years laboured with great Diligence not 
only toraife a Maritime Force,but to extend their Trade into all 
Parts of the World, in which they have been very fuccefsful ; 
for though the two laft general Wars in a great meafure ruined 
their Navy, yet their Commerce is even at this Juncture, or 
was at leaft before the breaking out of the prefent War, 
in a better Condition than ever. So that the Maritime 
Affairs of Europe have in this laft Century fuffered a very 
great Change. 

The like Attention to Commerce and Maritime Power has, 
within this fifty Years, appeared in almoft every other Nation 
in Europe: The Swedes and Danes have fet up Ea/t-India 
Companies ; the Rufians have opened a new and advantagious 
Traffick, as well on the Ca/pian as on the Black Sea. The Houfe 
of Auftria thewed a great Defire of reviving the antient Com- 
merce of the Low Countries, and when that was found im- 
practicable, made fome excellent Regulations at Trieffe and 
Fiume. ‘Vhe Genoefe have within thefe few Years erected a 
Company of Affurance, on purpofe to encourage their Sub- 
jects to venture upon long Voyages, and, if poflible, to re- 
cover their old Reputation as a maritime Power. Nay, even 
the Spaniards themfelves, who in this Refpect have flept for 
fuch a Number of Years, have at laft opened their Eyes, 
erected fome, and have under Confideration the erecting feve- 
ral other Companies, for the Encouragement and Extenfion 
of Trade through their European and American Dominions, 
We may I think fafely infer from thefe Inftances, that the 
Navigation and Shipping of the Europeans in general, is, within 
the laft fifty Years, greatly increafed; and as a farther Proof 
of this, we need only confider the numerous Fleets and great 
Embarkations of different Powers, fuch as the Ruffans, 
Swedes, and Danes in the North, the Invafion of Sicz/y and 
Afriea by the Spaniard, and many others. Sir Walter Raleigh 
made a very ingenious Calculation of the Maritime Power of 
Burope in his Time, and Sir William Petty, from better 
Lights, gave us another Calculation, which has been confider- 
ed as the Standard ever fince. He thought that the Dutch had 
abe" goo,c00 Ton in Shipping, Great Britain 500,000, 
Sasgen, Denmark, and the trading Downs in Germany 250,000; 
Portugal 
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Portugal and Italy 250,000 likewife, and France about 
100,0c0. But fince that Time Things have alter’d ver 
much, both with refpe&t to us and other Powers, Bon 
that I am fully perfuaded, that our Shipping was, before the 
breaking out of the prefent War, at leaft double fo what it 
might be at the Conclufion of the Peace of Utrecht. It is, I miuft 
freely acknowledge, a very difficult thing to pretend to give, 
with any Degree of Exaétnefs, the prefent Proportions of Ma. 
ritime Power ; however, till 2 better can be formed, I flatter 
myfelf the following Table may have its Ufes. 


If the Shipping of Europe be divided into Twenty 
Parts, then 


Great Britain, &c. hath oe =e — Six. 
The United Provinces — — —_ — Six. 


The Subjeéts of the Northern Crowns — — Two. 
' — One. 


The trading Cities of Germany and the Au/trian 
Netherlands — = _ _ 


France —_ —_ _— — — — Two. 
Spain and Portugal — — — Two. 
Italy and the reft of Furcpe = — — Ong. 


The Grounds upon which this Calculation ftands, would re- 
quire a great deal of Room to explain. And after all, it 
might prove no eafy Thing to perfuade fuch as are acquainted 
with the Commerce only of this or that particularCountry, to 
admit that the Computation is fairly made; but however, it 
will, I dare fay, be found, that fuch as are concerned for 
any particular Country, will allow the Table to be right enough 
as to the reft, which is as much as any onecan well expeét. 
But befides fhewing theState of Commerce at this Day, there 
is another great Ufe to which this Computation may be ap- 
plied, and that is by way of Standard, to fee how far one 
Power rifes, or another finks in this Refpect; for if ever it 
fhould come to pafs that thefe Proportions fhould vary confi- 
derably, it is plain that this mutt produce very great and 
fenfible Alterations in the general State of Affairs. Thus, 
for Inftance, if the Houfe of Bourbcn fhould ever acquire js 
great a Proportion of Trade and Naval Force as either of 
the Maritime Powers, it would be an Acquifition of much 

more 
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more Confequence than any they have hitherto made in 
Point of Territories or Dominion ; but at the fame time we 
muft be aware of another Thing, which is this, not only 
the Proportions, but the Total of Maritime Power may alter, 
and in that cafe the Growth of any particular State, though 
advantageous to itfelf, would not render it more formidable 
to others. This Computation likewife fhews how much it 
is the Intereft of the Maritime Powers to fuftain their Cha- 
racters in that refpect at all Events; fo that confidered in 
this Light, our Conqueft of Cape Breton appears truly valu- 
able, fince it throws Weight in our Scale, at the fame time 
it leffens that of our Rival. Much more might be faid on 
fo copious a Sbjeé ; but as we defire to illuftrate it only, and 
not to exhauft it, what has been faid fhall fuffice. 


The END of NumBer lV. 





